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MILTON IN THE THEATRE 

By Alwin Thaler 

In one sense literary and theatrical history presents few in- 
stances of tragic irony more striking than the answer which the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries gave to Milton's prayer for 
that fame which alone seemed to him worth having. His " devout 
prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge " was heard indeed, and Paradise Lost won recogni- 
tion as a classic in his very lifetime. 1 But even so fame proved 
both double-faced and double-mouthed. After times did not let 
Milton die, but one feels that the great Puritan poet, had he 
known, would have objected bitterly to some of the methods they 
took to exploit his work. What Scott says particularly of the 
would-be imitators of Paradise Lost applies generally also to the 
many writers who essayed to adapt Milton's other work for the 
theatre : " The poets, in particular, seemed to have gazed on its 
excellences like the inferior animals on Dryden's immortal hind, 
and, incapable of fully estimating a merit which in some degree 
they could not help feeling, many were their absurd experiments 
to lower it to the standard of their own comprehension." 2 The 
popularity of Miltonic adaptations in the theatre from the early 
eighteenth through the first half of the nineteenth century, is an 
aspect of the Milton tradition which, I believe, has not been given 
the attention it deserves. And yet the study of Milton, set off to 
the world in the very mortal soil of the theatre, leads one through 

1 See below, n. 38, and text. 2 Scott-Saintsbury, Dryden, v, 95. 
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270 Milton in the Theatre 

some curious byways and through transformations that seem 
strange unless one sees them in focus with the taste of the times. 
Much more of Milton's work than one would expect at first thought 
reappeared in musical or dramatic entertainments of one kind or 
another, — not only Comus and Arcades and Paradise Lost, but 
also L' Allegro, II Penseroso, parts of the Ode on the Nativity, and 
Samson, Lycidas, and even the Epitaph on Shakespere. Henry 
Lawes, Arne, Purcell, Handel, Haydn, and Kubinstein by no means 
complete the list of distinguished composers who busied them- 
selves with Miltonic themes. Among the adapters, the writers of 
prologues or of new stage versions — proposed or actually com- 
pleted — one meets not only Dryden but also Samuel Johnson, Gar- 
rick, and Colman the elder, with perhaps Pope and Voltaire, and 
certainly a host of lesser men. As for the great actors and act- 
resses who appeared in dramatizations or musical renderings of 
Milton — in Comus particularly, but in other pieces as well — their 
name is legion. Quin, Garrick, Theophilus Cibber, Mossop, Hen- 
derson, Charles Kemble, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Bellamy, 
Anne Catley, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Siddons, — these are but a few 
of them. To treat fully of the relations between these several mu- 
sicians, writers, players, and their common theme, would be to 
draw a broad cross-section of the history of music, literature, and 
the stage for more than a century and a half after the death of 
Milton. My purpose here is merely to sketch the story in very 
broad outlines. It will be particularly worth while to notice how 
Milton was adapted, for it would be difficult to find a more striking 
index of the taste of the times than that which his adapters give 
us. 

That they made real changes will appear more clearly if, before 
examining them, we review briefly certain very familiar expres- 
sions of Milton upon the theatre and drama. Certainly, as a 
youth he took keen delight in the well-trod stage, and more par- 
ticularly in the work of Jonson and of Shakspere, to whose hal- 
lowed relics he had, even before the days of L' Allegro* paid the 
highest tribute in his Epitaph.* And Masson 5 has justly em- 

3 See lines 132-134. 

♦The Epitaph dates from 1630; V Allegro, 1633. In the first elegy to 
Diodati (1626-1626) Milton writes enthusiastically of "the pomp of the 
changing theatre." (Cambridge Milton, p. 324.) 

5 Milton's Poetical Works, u, 85 ff. 
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phasized the point that the young poet who wrote Arcades and 
Comus after Prynne had brought to a head the Puritan opposition 
to the drama, 6 was certainly not one of those who blindly con- 
demned everything dramatic as evil per se. 7 Milton's masques, of 
course, were written for private presentation by a noble family, 
and not, any more than Samson Agonistes, for the public theatre. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence for the belief that his 
admiration for Shakspere was brought to a period by the decline 
of the drama or by his political partisanship in the days of Charles 
I, — for, as Masson again has noted, the Eikonoclastes allusion to 
Shakspere as the king's " closet companion " in his solitude, is not 
indicative of contempt for the poet if read in its context. 8 At all 
events, Milton testified amply to his continuing admiration for the 
literary drama when, in The Reason of Church Government 
(1641), he discussed the rival advantages of the epic and dramatic 
forms for the great work he was then planning. And in the 
preface to Samson (1667-1671), he again observed that "Tragedy 
as it was anciently composed hath ever been held the gravest, 
moralest, and most profitable of all other poems." ' His admira- 
tion of classical tragedy, however, and his appreciation of some of 
the greatest of the- Elizabethans, did not imply an unqualified ap- 
proval of all the customs and ways of the public theatre. In the 
Samson preface, indeed, there is sharp criticism of Elizabethan and 

•By the publication of his Histriomastix (1633). Arcades may have 
been written the same year. Comus was written in 1634 and printed in 
1637. 

'Further striking evidence to the same effect is supplied by a passage 
from one of Milton's (Latin) Commonplace Books, which its editor as- 
signs to the time when Milton was at St. Paul's School, or to his early 
college days: — " Lactantiua accounts all dramatic activity vicious. Nor 
does anyone seem once to have reflected that, though corruption in the 
theatre ought indeed to be put down, still it is not at all necessary 
therefore to abolish all use of the dramatic art. Nay, it were too absurd ! 
For what in all philosophy is more serious, reverend, or lofty than a 
properly constituted tragedy? And what is more useful for displaying 
in one single view the misfortunes and vicissitudes incident to human 
life?" (A Commonplace Book of John Milton, Camden Soc., New Ser., 
1877, p. 50.) 

"Symmons, Milton's Prose, n, 407; Masson, Life of Milton, m, 515. 
For the other interpretation of the passage, cf. Davies, Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies, i, 181. 

"See above, note 7. 
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Restoration tragedy itself, rather than of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of dramatic performances. "The small esteem, or 
rather infamy" into which tragedy, "with other common inter- 
ludes," had then fallen, is ascribed to the "poet's error of inter- 
mixing comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, or introducing 
trivial and vulgar persons." This is, after all, but a narrower ap- 
plication of Milton's earlier criticism of the stage, and of the cor- 
rupt tendencies of the times which it mirrored during the last 
decades before the closing of the theatres in 1642. A year before 
that event, in The Reason of Church Government, he had pro- 
claimed to the world his intention of writing a true poem, not 
only for its own sake, but as a curative for the evils of the time : 

And what a benefit this would be to our youth and gentry may soon be 
guessed by what we know of the corruption and bane which they suck in 
daily from the writings and interludes of libidinous and ignorant poet- 
asters, who, having scarce ever heard of that which is the main consistence 
of a true poem, the choice of such persons as they ought to introduce, and 
what is moral and decent to each one, do, for the most part lay up vicious 
principles in sweet pills to be swallowed down, and make the taste of 
virtuous documents harsh and sour. 

It is significant that Milton does not concern himself with the 
practical problems involved in any improvement of the theatres, 
except by suggesting that the authorities consider the taking over 
and guidance of "publick sports and festival pastimes ... to 
civilize, adorn, and make discreet our minds . . . not only in pul- 
pits but . . . at . . . solemn paneguries, in theatres, porches, or 
. . . other places." For the rest, having once written Comus, and 
knowing his powers as he did, he attempted no "interlude" of 
his own to give the changing theatre such true plays as he may 
have thought it required. Instead, he contented himself with set- 
ting forth the universal principles of beauty and virtue in his epics 
and in Samson. Though he enjoyed the theatre in his youth and 
honored the classical drama in his old age, Milton of his own 
volition would never have exchanged his fit audience, though few, 
for the miscellaneous plaudits of the pit. Even less would he 
have done so to win the applause or the rewards of a corrupt court. 
Nor is there any real contradiction involved in a great poefs en- 
joying the theatre and yet, in a sense, shrinking from personal 
contact with the stage. That Milton had something of this feel- 
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ing appears, I think, in a passage — to which Dr. Johnson called 
attention — from his Apology for Smectymnuus : 

" In the colleges," writes Milton, " many of the young divines and those 
in next aptitude to divinity, have been seen . . . often upon the stage, 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest 
gestures of Trinculoes, buffoons, and bawds ; prostituting the shame of that 
ministry which either they had or were nigh having, to the eyes of cour- 
tiers and court ladies with their grooms and mademoiselles. There while 
they acted and overacted, among other young scholars I was a spectator; 
they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought them fools." M 

The reader may judge presently whether Milton might not 
have resented the use of Comus, trimmed out as it was later with 
an eye to the un-Miltonic taste of the audiences it found, almost 
as much as he did the appearance of young clergymen upon the 
stage. 

I have already referred to the preface of Samson Agonistes. In 
it Milton states that he has omitted the usual division into acts and 
scenes, since that refers "chiefly to the stage, to which this work 
never was intended." Masson " is not inclined to take this phase 
literally. It does not imply, he says, " that Milton would not 
willingly have consented to the production of his Samson on the 
stage, had it been possible. My belief is that he would have re- 
garded such a production as an example towards the restoration 
of the stage to its right uses." Milton's own remarks make this 
conjecture appear somewhat doubtful even though it comes from 
Masson, and there is another passage in Masson which confirms 
such doubts : " Who are the Philistine lords and ladies and cap- 
tains and priests assembled on the day of festival? Who but 
Charles himself and the Duke of York and the whole pell-mell of 
the Clarendons, Buckinghams, Buckhursts, Killigrews, Castle- 
maines, Moll Davises, Nell Gwynns . . . with even Anglesey, How- 
ard, and Dryden included, that formed the court society of Eng- 
land in that most swinish period of her annals." 12 It is difficult to 
believe that Milton would have consented to the production of any 
work of his upon the public stage defiled by such as these and for 
their delectation. Not to labor the point, it may readily be ad- 
mitted that Samson, unlike other works of Milton, was not actually 

"Symmons, op. tit., i, 221; Johnson, Life of Milton. 
u Life, vi, 665. » Ibid., vi, 676. 
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produced in a way that could have offended him. Its " stage his- 
tory" is less complicated than that of some of the other poems, 
and may therefore be presented first in order. 

By 1722 seven or more editions of Samson had appeared, 13 and 
it had won its way steadily, if not as rapidly as Paradise Lost. 
A discussion of the following passage from Masson will best serve 
to indicate its connection with the stage. " It is said," writes Mas- 
son, 14 " that Bishop Atterbury, about 1722, had a scheme for 
bringing it on the stage at Westminster, the division into acts and 
scenes to be arranged by Pope. It was a fitter compliment when 
Handel in 1742 made Samson the subject of an oratorio and mar- 
ried his great music to Milton's as great words." The first part 
of this statement is presumably based upon a passage in Thomas 
Newton's Life of Milton (1750). Newton observed that " Bishop 
Atterbury had an intention of getting Mr. Pope to divide Samson 
into acts and scenes, and of having it acted by the King's Scholars 
at Westminster; but his commitment to the Tower put an end 
to that design." 15 More direct evidence on the point is supplied 
by the following extract from Atterbury's letter to Pope, written 
June 5, 1722: 

I hope you will not utterly forget what passed in the coach about 
Samson Agonistes. I shall not press you as to time, but some time or 
other I wish you would review and polish that piece. If upon a new 
perusal of it (which I desire you to make) you think as I do, that it is 
written in the very spirit of the ancients, it deserves your care, and is 
capable of being improved into a perfect model and standard of tragic 
poetry, always allowing for its being a story out of the Bible, which is 
an objection that, at this time of day, I know is not to be gotten over." 

Pope's editors have, with some reason, wondered at the spectacle 
of Atterbury urging Pope to "polish" Milton, for Atterbury — 
much more than Pope, certainly — appears to have been a genuine 
lover of Milton and of Milton's blank verse. 17 Bowles flatly as- 
serts that Pope " did not presume to touch " Samson, and disdains 

" Masson, Milton's Poetical Works, u, 4. (Samson was printed together 
with Paradise Regained, or as part of Milton's collected works.) 
" Ibid., u, 94. 

16 See Newton's ed. of Paradise Lost, I, Ixii. 

M Memoirs and Corresp. of Francis Atterbury, ed. P. Williams, I, 379. 

17 See W. L. Bowles' Pope, vin, 140, and H. C. Beeching's Francis Atter- 
bury, p. 227. 
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to say anything more about the point. There is, of course, nothing 
on the Samson theme in Pope's extant work, nor do we know just 
" what passed in the coach " on the subject. Pope's own remarks 
on the general subject of play-writing indicate that he probably 
never thought seriously of polishing Samson for the stage. He 
told Spenee of several of his early essays towards a tragedy, and 
added, " After I had got acquainted with the town I resolved never 
to write anything for the stage; though I was solicited by several 
of my friends to do so." He mentions Betterton among those who 
made these requests, but says nothing of Atterbury. His " strong 
resolutions against anything of that kind" were formed, he says, 
because it did not take him long to realize how much miscellaneous 
criticism all playwrights had to stand. 18 The most, then, that can 
be said definitely of Pope's connection with Samson, is that he 
knew it well, admired it in his own way, 18 and that at one time he 
may have thought of tagging Milton's verses, for the stage or other- 
wise. It is just possible, however, that Pope, though he did noth- 
ing further with Atterbury's suggestion, may have passed it on, 
and may thus have been indirectly responsible for a very un-Mil- 
tonic version of Samson written in 1731, — Voltaire's opera by that 
title. Voltaire, during his visit to England in 1726, had won the 
friendship of Pope, Bolingbroke, Dr. Young, and many other mem- 
bers of their circle, had discussed Milton with them, and had 
written on Milton at length somewhat later. 20 It is at least an 
interesting coincidence that he should have chosen to work on the 
Samson theme, and that his opera, which was set to music by 
Rameau in 1732, like Dryden's operatic version of Paradise Lost, 
was never produced. 21 

"Spenee, Anecdotes, pp. 209, 149. 

" He repeatedly echoes it in his own work. See Elwin and Courthope's 
Pope, I, 220, 312; II, 405. 

M See Spence's Anecdotes, and Parton's Life of Voltaire, I, 209-219. 

n It should be noted here that two earlier versions of Samson, both tra- 
gedies, had been presented in the Italian theatre at Paris. Riccoboni — 
traveller, playwright, theatrical manager, and historian of the stage — who 
wrote the first of these pieces in 1717, had visited England, and probably 
knew something of Milton. His tragedy is closer to Milton than is Vol- 
taire's opera. Riccoboni's play was adapted for the German stage, and 
Romagnesi, who did the second Italian-French Samson, followed him 
closely. (See Voltaire, CEuvres Completes, Paris, 1877, n, 3, and notes.) 
— Saint-Saens' Samson et Dalila (1869-1877) probably owes nothing to 
Milton, though it may be indebted to Voltaire. 
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The relation of Pope and Voltaire to Samson Agonistes may not 
have been a very close one. Handel's oratorio, on the other hand, 
owes its being to Milton. And yet Masson is not altogether ac- 
curate in stating that Handel " married his great music to Milton's 
as great words." " Samson, an Oratorio, as it is performed at the 
Theatres Royal, 1742, 22 set to Music by Mr. Handel," was, as its 
title page notes, "Altered from the Samson Agonistes of Milton." 
Newburgh Hamilton, the adapter, 23 retains much of Milton's text, 
and did not do violence to him in any such way as did the adapters 
of Comus, — but alter him he did. Hamilton felt the necessity of 
condensing the material, and this he did, judiciously on the 
whole. 24 But his device of providing " airs " for the singers by 
putting Milton into rhyme, often leads to poor results. Thus Mil- 
ton's great lines, — 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day. . . • 2B 

reappear in the adaptation as follows : 

Total eclipse! No sun, no Moon! 
All dark amidst the Blaze of Noon! 
O glorious Light! No chearing Ray 
To glad my Eyes with welcome Day! 

Contemporary accounts emphasize the pathetic effect produced by 
the blind Handel's playing of this air, 28 but the inferiority of the 
lines is obvious. 27 And we shall see presently that Handel per- 
sonally seems to have insisted upon this sort of tagging in his text. 

"Not actually produced till February 17, 1743. (See R. A. Streat- 
feild's Eandel, p. 174.) 

23 Hamilton also adapted Dryden's Alexander's Feast for Handel. 

"Thus, he drops the part of the Public Officer who brings the second 
message to Samson from the Philistine lords. This scene is brought in as 
the conclusion of the dispute between Samson and the boastful giant of 
Gath. 

"Samson, lines 80-82. 

"At a performance in 1753, with Handel at the organ. Cf. Autobi- 
ography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, ed. Lady Llanover, ru, 177. 

"Of course it is clear that here and elsewhere the music would perhaps 
require — and make amends for — these shortcomings of the text. But it is 
with the text as such that we are concerned. 
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For the moment we may note that a stanza from the Ode on the 

Nativity, — 

Thus when the Sun from's watery Bed 
All curtain'd with a cloudy Red. . . .*> 

supplies the adapter with another air, — certainly a less objection- 
able source than Hamilton's own invention. It is from that source 
that Milton is supplemented with an antiphonal chorus between 
the priests of the Israelites and those of Dagon. The latter indulge 
also in other melodious reflections that are rather far from Milton. 

Ye Men of Gaza, hither bring 
The merry Pipe and pleasing String, 
The solemn Hymn and chearful Song, — 
Be Dagon prais'd by ev'ry Tongue. . . . 

is an exceptionally good air of this kind, and certainly much su- 
perior to Dalila's appeal to Samson, as Hamilton has it : 

With plaintive Notes and am'rous Moan 
Thus cooes the Turtle left alone. . . . 
To fleeting Pleasures make your Court, 
No moment lose, for life is short: 
The present Now's our only Time, 
The missing That our only Crime. . . . 

which is a soft, Lydian air, perhaps, but hardly Miltonic in its 
modulation, and certainly not immortal verse. The adapter, more- 
over, in his desire to condense his material, misses some of his 
best opportunities. Of Milton's splendid picture of Dalilah's ar- 
rival, for example, he retains only the following meagre lines : 

But who is this, that so bedeck'd and gay 
Comes this way sailing like a stately Ship? 
Tis Dalilah, thy Wife! 

And he radically weakens the whole conception of Dalilah by 
omitting her final "serpent-sting" — her gloating upon the glory 
she has won. Instead, he gives us merely these tame couplets : 

Dalilah. Traitor to love, I'll sue no more 

For Pardon scorn'd, your Threats give o'er. 

Samson. Traitress to Love, I'll hear no more 

The Charmer's Voice, your arts give o'er. 



"Ode, Stanza 26. 
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So, also, Milton's grand finale, — Manoa's "Nothing is here for 
tears, nothing to wail," tapers off weakly in the adaptation. It 
should be repeated that Hamilton retained a great deal of Milton. 
Without doubt he worked as earnestly and reverently as he knew 
how, but one cannot leave his version of Samson without the feel- 
ing that the marriage of Handel's music and Milton's words was 
not as felicitous a union as it might have been. The oratorio, 
however, was very successful. It received eight performances in 
1743, and we read that "crowds of people were turned away for 
want of room each night." 29 It was repeated twice in 1744, twice 
in 1745, twice in 1750, three times in 1753, and seven times — by 
royal command — in 1769. 30 And single performances are recorded 
for the years 1754, 1755, 1772, 1777, 1825, and 1829. 31 Mean- 
while, at least twelve editions of Newburgh Hamilton's text ap- 
peared before 1840. 32 

Before looking into the history of the remaining musical adapta- 
tions of Milton, we may do well to note here that sacred music in 
the eighteenth century was not presented in quite the manner to 
which we are accustomed. Samson was produced not in a church, 
but at Covent Garden Theatre, the scene of Eich's famous panto- 
mimes and the house in which The Beggar's Opera had scored its 
first triumphant success fifteen years earlier. And the oratorio 
had to compete for public favor against the attractions of the Ital- 
ian opera and the legitimate drama. Handel, himself the com- 
poser of scores of Italian operas, knew exactly what to do, and 
used all the means at his disposal. He assigned leading parts in 
his oratorio to two famous actresses whom we shall meet again in 
the course of this paper; to Mrs. Clive, — Katherine Clive, the " in- 
domitable Pivy," famous farceur and the best chambermaid of the 
eighteenth century stage; 33 and, secondly, to Mrs. Cibber— the 

" Schoelcher, Life of Handel, p. 278. 

"Ibid., pp. 292, 315, 322, 331, and Covent Garden Playbills for 1769, 
1777 (British Museum). 

n Theatrical Review, London, 1772, n, 216; Schoelcher (see note 29); 
and Covent Garden Playbills for 1825, 1829 (B. M.). 

32 British Museum. 

M "The darling of the public. ... If ever there were a true comic 
genius, Mrs. Clive was one." (Victor, History of the Theatre, m, 142.) 
On her part, and Mrs. Cibber's, in Samson, see also Life and Corresp. of 
Mrs. Delany, n, 271 n. 
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great Susannah Maria Cibber, daughter-in-law of the laureate 
Colley and wife of the unfortunate Theophilus Cibber, the same 
Mrs. Cibber who amused the town by contending publicly against 
Mrs. Clive for the part of Polly in The Beggars Opera, and who 
won all hearts by her playing of Constance, Juliet, and Desde- 
mona with Quin and Garrick. 34 And somewhat later the forces 
were augmented by the beautiful — and notorious — Anne Catley, 
the famous Euphrosyne of Comus. 3 * In short, no effort was spared 
to make the oratorio successful, — and successful it was. Horace 
Walpole testifies to that effect. " Handel," he writes, " has set up 
an oratorio against the opera, and succeeds. He has hired all the 
goddesses from the farces, and the singers of ' Boast Beef ' from 
between the acts at both theatres . . . and so they sing and make 
brave hallelujahs, and the good company encore the recitative, if 
it happens to have any cadence like what they call a Tune." 36 All 
of which seems decidedly far away from Milton, unless we bear in 
mind that we are dealing with Milton in the theatre — in the 
eighteenth century. Before we turn to Paradise Lost, one word 
more concerning the oratorios of those days may be in order, and 
the pharasaical Lady Warrington of Thackeray's Virginians may 
say it: 

" Far be it from me to object to any innocent amusement, much less to 
the music of Mr. Handel, dear Mr. Claypool," says mamma. " Music re- 
fines the soul, elevates the understanding, is heard in our churches, and 
'tis well known was practiced by King David. Your operas I shun as 
deleterious; your ballets I would forbid to my children as most immoral, 
— but music, my dears! May we enjoy it, like everything else in reason 
— may we — " 

" There's the music of the dinner-bell," says papa. " Come, girls." " 

The stage-history of Paradise Lost, like that of Samson, is the 
record of a proposed dramatization which was not actually put on 
the boards, and then of several adaptations of the material for ora- 
torios. We have already quoted Scott's judgment upon the imita- 
tors of Paradise Lost, and yet Scott justly notes that The State of 
Innocence (printed 1674), Dryden's operatic version of the theme, 

* See the Life of Susannah Maria Cibber, London, 1887. 
" Oulton, History of the Theatres, n, 67. See below, p. 304. 
"Quoted by Streatfeild, Handel, pp. 174-175. 
" The Virginians, chapter 50. 
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is by no means beneath contempt — if read fairly in and for itself, 
and without too much comparison with Milton. Dryden himself 
modestly deprecates such comparison. " What I have borrowed," 
he writes, " will be so easily discerned from my mean production 
that I shall not need to point the reader to the places ; and truly I 
should be sorry, for my own sake, that anyone should take the pains 
to compare them together, the original being one of the greatest, 
most noble, and most sublime poems which either this age or na- 
tion has produced." ss Scott has not only done full justice to 
the merits of Dryden's poem, but has also pointed out its char- 
acteristic echoes of the corrupt times in which it was written. 39 
There is little reason, then, for renewed comparison here, particu- 
larly since Dryden's opera was never produced. Why it was never 
produced, however, is a question of some interest. Scott's view 
on this point is, I think, somewhat open to question. " The cos- 
tume of our first parents," he says, " had there been no other ob- 
jection, must have excluded The State of Innocence from the stage, 
and, accordingly, it was never intended for the stage." Dryden 
himself does not say that he did not originally intend the piece for 
the stage, as he might conceivably have said — had the facts war- 
ranted it — to add force to his apology. He apologizes merely for 
publishing " an opera which was never acted," and states that the 
publication was made in self-defense, " many hundred copies of it 
being dispers'd abroad without my knowledge or consent, so that 
every one gathering new faults it became at length a libel against 
me." Scott holds that Dryden never intended his opera for pres- 
entation, in spite of several conditions which, if anything, seem 
to point in the other direction. There is the fact, for example, that 
Dryden was then beginning to labor under his impossible contract 
with the King's Men, by which he had bound himself to write 
three plays a year. 40 Even if he began his tagging of Milton's 
verses " merely as a literary exercise, the idea of using it upon the 

98 Scott-Saintsbury Dryden, v, 112. 

"Ibid., v, 95-99. 

*» For the document which deals with this contract, see Malone-Boswell's 
Shakspeare, m, 173, n. I. By 1678 the company complained to the Lord 
Chamberlain about Dryden's breach of contract. 

"For the story of Dryden's visit to Milton, and Milton's consenting to 
have his verses tagged, see Masson, Milton's Poetical Works, i, 14, and 
Havens, The Review, N. Y., June 14, 1919, p. 110. 
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stage and thus doing something towards his contract would prob- 
ably have presented itself to him before he finished. Scott recog- 
nizes indirectly another objection to his theory : 

There is one inconvenience which, as the poem was intended for perUBal 
only, the author might have easily avoided. This arises from the stage 
directions, which supply the place of the terrific and beautiful descriptions 
of Milton. What idea, except burlesque, can we form of the expulsion 
of the fallen angels from heaven, literally represented by their tumbling 
down upon the stage? Or what feelings of terror can be excited by the 
idea of an opera hell composed of pasteboard and flaming rosin? If these 
follies were not actually to be produced ... it could serve no good pur- 
pose to excite the image of them in our imagination. 

I think Scott has adequately answered his own question. They 
probably were more or less intended to be produced. If so, they 
would not have burlesqued Milton except to the degree of the stage- 
manager's limitations in the matter of equipment and imagina- 
tion. Dryden's stage directions are identical in character with 
those generally provided in acting plays or operas, 42 and it would 
seem that they were intended as suggestions to the stage manager 
rather than as poetic substitutes for Milton. I imagine that the 
real difficulty in the way of the actual production did not lie in 
the costuming, — a problem which a Restoration manager might 
have been trusted to meet as adequately — -or inadequately — as any 
of his successors. I take it, rather, that an opera known to be 
based upon the work of John Milton, Latin Secretary under the 
Commonwealth, would not have passed even the genial censorship 
of Charles the second. 

Paradise Lost, in fact, did not find its way into the theatre until 
1760, though Handel seriously considered making it the subject 
of an oratorio in 1744, the year after Samson had been so success- 
fully produced. In that year his life-long friend, the famous Mrs. 
Delany, 43 prepared a libretto of Paradise Lost for him. Her re- 
marks upon her method of preparing the material are worth quot- 
ing if only because they suggest a counsel of perfection with which 

" Compare, for example, the stage directions in Dryden's opera of King 
Arthur, which was produced with Purcell's music. 

*• The friend, also, of King George III, and of his queen, and the corres- 
pondent of Fanny Burney, Dr. Young, Swift, and many other distinguished 
people. 
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Handel did not altogether sympathize. On March 10, 1744, Mrs. 
Delany wrote to a friend, as follows : 

I have made a drama for an oratorio, out of Milton's ' Paradise Lost,' 
to give Mr. Handel to compose to; it has cost me a great deal of thought 
and contrivance . . . though all I have had to do has been collecting and 
making the connection between the fine parts. I begin with Satan's 
threatenings to seduce the woman, her being seduced follows, and it ends 
with the man yielding to the temptation. I would not have a word or 
thought of Milton's altered, and I hope to prevail with Handel to set it 
without having any of the lines put into verse, for that will take from 
its dignity." 

It is interesting to note the implication that Handel seems to 
have had a decided personal share in the changes forced upon Mil- 
ton by his adapters, — a suggestion which, as we shall find pres- 
ently, is supported by other evidence. 

The oratorio was not brought out in Handel's life-time. In 
1760, one year after his death, there appeared " ' Paradise Lost,' 
an Oratorio in 3 Acts and Verse, as it is Performed at the Theatre 
Eoyal in Covent Garden." 4B The title-page of its text, further, 
ascribes the music of the piece to a " Mr. Smith." There is good 
reason for believing that this was the same Smith who had been 
Handel's private secretary, and that at least part of the music was 
the master's. 40 The authorship of the lines is credited to one 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, who, if he made any use of Mrs. Delany's 
version, did so without acknowledgment, and without paying much 
heed to her principles of workmanship. He, too, however, pleads 
that he meant to follow Milton closely. " All the recitative," he 
writes, " is word for word taken out of my author, and as to the 
songs, they are in general so much his, that I have tryed to com- 
pose them chiefly from the sentiments which I found in him, and, 
as often as I was able, to preserve his very words." Like Dryden, 
and with much more reason, he begs for "allowances in so haz- 
ardous a comparison as I expose myself to." It is only fair to 

" Autobiog. and Corresp. of Mrs. Delany, II, 280. 

45 The playbills for this season, as Genest notes (see his Account of the 
English Stage, iv, 594) "are all in manuscript, with much tautology and 
many deficiencies." Those at the British Museum throw no light upon 
the reception accorded this oratorio, and I do not know of any information 
as to the performers who took part in it. 

* See n. 44, and compare n. 62 and text, below. 
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Stillingfleet to say that in his recitative he keeps almost as much 
of Milton as might be expected in the radical condensation he 
undertook, — but the songs, though they may represent Milton's 
sentiments, certainly do no justice to his poetry. One brief speci- 
men, the closing chorus of Act I in Stillingfleet's version, may serve 
for illustration. The guardian angels at Paradise gates are ad- 
dressing Satan: 

Rebel hast thou scap'd thy Chain t 

All thy efforts are but vain! 

Hast forgot the Son of God, 

How he scourg'd thee with His Rod? 

Back, oh! back again to Hell, 

Learn obedient there to dwell! 

Paradise Lost, however, by no means exhausted its appeal to 
the great composers with this effort of Handel's follower. When 
Joseph Haydn made his triumphant visit to London in 1791, Salo- 
mon, the violinist and concert manager, gave him a " poem for 
music " which had been compiled from Paradise Lost by a Mr. 
Lidley or Liddell. This Haydn took with him to Vienna, and a 
free translation by Freiherr Van Swieten supplied his text for the 
Creation (1798), the most popular of all oratorios with the single 
exception of the Messiah.* 7 By 1800 Van Swieten had been re- 
translated into English, and Haydn's oratorio was sung at the 
Haymarket and at Covent Garden. It was repeated the next year 
and, in 1803, was sung once at Covent Garden and six times at 
Drury Lane, with incidental " select and appropriate readings " 
from Paradise Lost. The playbills 48 for 1814 show that it was 
repeated at old Drury that year, again with special recitations of 
Adam and Eve's morning hymn, and other Milton selections. 49 
Perhaps it was felt that even a small taste of Milton would help to 
improve the flat stupidity of the English libretto. Twice trans- 

"See J. C. Hadden's Haydn, pp. 130-139, and the article on Haydn in 
Grove's Encyclopedia of Music. 

"The material here is derived from the playbills in the British Museum. 

" Stage " recitations " of Paradise Lost were given also under some- 
what different auspices. I quote from John O'Keefe's Recollections, I, 350, 
concerning the actors, John Henderson and Thomas Sheridan : " Hender- 
son also gave Recitations . . . with Thomas Sheridan . . . Henderson's 
chief source of humour was reciting Oowper's Johnny CHlpin, and Sheri- 
dan's tools were Milton's Paradise Lost, and Alexander's Feast." 
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lated and thrice removed from its great original as this text is, 80 
even its occasional verbal echoes of Milton 51 are, as a rule, either 
hopelessly dull or ridiculously inept. In short, after reading it 
one agrees heartily with Haydn's latest biographer, who writes that 
" it is a matter for wonder how for more than a century English- 
speaking audiences have listened to the arrant nonsense with which 
Haydn's music is associated." 52 The German version is good 
poetry — comparatively speaking — though it is not Milton, and the 
trouble clearly lies with the " miserable broken English " of the 
second translator. 

Very different in every respect is the text of the Paradise Lost 
oratorio of 1862. The anonymous redactor used Mdlton directly, 
and Milton only, and he was able to make use of many of the 
noblest lyric and descriptive passages of the master." 3 The libretto 
used by the great Rubinstein in 1878 for his " Geistliche Oper," — 
Das Verlorene Parodies, once more goes to the other extreme. The 
text is, as the German edition states, " Frei nach J. Milton," — and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it is very free indeed. And yet it 
is infinitely superior to the two — equally free — English transla- 
tions of it which appeared soon after, both of which make poor 
reading. 64 

" Mr. Handel's music," wrote a contemporary of his, 65 " is never 

M " The Creation : A Sacred Oratorio Composed by Dr. Haydn, as Per- 
formed at the Concert Room, King's Theatre, Haymarket, Under the 
Direction of Mr. Salomon." London, 1800. 

a Compare, for example, Milton's 

But neither breath of morn . . . nor rising sun, 
Nor glittering star-light . . . without thee is sweet. 

(P. L., iv, 641-656.) 

with the following bit from the English version of the Creation: 

Adam. How grateful is 

Of fruits the savour sweet! 
Eve. How pleasing is 

Of fragrant bloom the smell! 
Both. But without thee, what is it to me? 
M J. C. Hadden, op. cit., p. 131. 
M The music was composed by J. L. Ellerton. 

" These versions were prepared by Josiah Pittman, London, 1880, and 
Henry Hersee, London, 1882. 

M See Newton's ed. of Paradise Lost, 1750, I, lxii. 
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employed to greater advantage than when it is adapted to Milton's 
words. That great artist has . . . done equal justice to our au- 
thor's L' Allegro and II Penseroso, as if the same spirit possessed 
both masters, and as if the god of music and of verse were still 
one and the same." We have seen, in the case of Samson and 
Paradise Lost, that Milton's words rather than Handel's music 
were adapted. L' Allegro and II Penseroso, to be sure, were not 
altered, strictly speaking, but it is curious to note that the text of 
Handel's ode, L' Allegro, II Penseroso, and II Moderato (1740), 56 
if it did not alter Milton, certainly made rather daring additions 
to his work. The author of this text was Charles Jennens, a 
wealthy amateur poet, who also wrote the text of the Messiah. His 
arrangement begins effectively with a kind of debat between 1/ Al- 
legro and II Penseroso, whose respective moods are cleverly set off 
against each other by a skilful choice of contrasting passages from 
Milton, and thus two parts of the ode come to a very logical con- 
clusion: one in which nothing is concluded as to the relative su- 
periority of one mood over the other. So far the adapter followed 
Milton; he had selected and re-arranged, but not altered, his ma- 
terial. But Jennens — and probably Handel — were not content to 
leave matters here. The adapter added a third part, II Moderato, 
to complete the scheme and to square the circle. He invents an 
invocation of his own and proceeds good-naturedly to sing the 
glories of moderation, recommending to the contending parties the 
happy possibilities of the golden mean: 

Kindly teach how blest are they 
Who Nature's equal Rules obey, 
Who safely steer two rocks between 
And prudent keep the golden mean. . . . 

Schoelcher, one of Handel's biographers, has said exactly the right 
thing concerning this part of the adaptation. " A great poet like 
Milton," he writes, " would never have imagined this poor Mod- 
erato, with his mediocrities." " The Ode, at all events, was sung 

M " Never performed before — at the Royal Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
this day will be performed ' L' Allegro,' &c. . . . Boxes half a guinea, pit 
5s., first gallery 3s., upper gallery 2s." — London Daily Post, February 27, 
1740, quoted by Schoeloher, Life of Handel, p. 229. 

•" Op. cit, p. 229. 

2 
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three times in London during the season of 1740 to 1741, 68 and 
in the following season the composer conducted three very suc- 
cessful performances of it in Dublin. As a possible indication of 
Handel's personal responsibility for the changes in Milton's text, 
it is interesting to note that in a letter from Dublin, dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1741, Handel wrote to Jennens: "I assure you that the 
words of the Moderato are vastly admired." " The publishers of 
the later editions of the Milton-Handel text apparently did not 
agree with the composer on this point, for they had the good judg- 
ment to suppress the Moderato in all but the first two editions.* 

Before leaving L' Allegro and II Penseroso we must note that 
parts of these poems and of Arcades were brought into the theatre 
by other composers, though they are curiously connected with Han- 
del once more. In the Prologue to The Fairies (1755), an open 
adapted by or for Garrick 61 from the Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
the actor-manager has this to say of the composer : 

Struck with the wonder of his Master's Art 
Whose sacred Dramas shake and melt the Heart, 
Inflam'd, astonish'd at those magic Airs, 
When Samson groans and frantic Saul despairs, . . . 
The Pupil wrote, — his Work is now before you." 

The " pupil " was the same Smith whom we have already met in 
connection with the Paradise Lost oratorio of 1760. Either Smith 
or Garrick, in the advertisement to the 1755 edition of The Fairies, 
states the case of the adapter against his original, whether it be 
Shakspere or Milton. " Many passages of the first Merit," we 
read, " and some whole scenes in the Midsummer-Night's Dream 
are necessarily omitted in this Opera to reduce the Performance 
to a proper length; it was feared that even the best poetry would 

"Ibid., pp. 228, 233, 330-1. Further performances are recorded in 1755, 
1772, 1794, 1807, 1808, and 1822. (Theatrical Review, London, 1772, and 
British Museum playbills.) 

"Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 244. 

M The Moderato appears only in the editions of 1740 and 1750. It was 
dropped in the two editions of 1754, and in those of 1779 and 1801. 

"It is not clear how much of this adaptation is to be credited — or 
debited — to Garrick personally. He certainly spoke and wrote the Pro- 
logue. (See Genest, op. cit., rv, 407, and P. Fitzgerald, Life of Garrick, 
p. 156.) 

"See the 1755 quarto of the opera, or Garrick's Collected Works. 
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appear tedious when only supported by Recitative." And he 
adds — after expressing the hope that his patchwork will not seem 
" unnaturally " wrought — " where Shakspear has not supplied the 
Composer with Songs, he has taken them from Milton, Waller, 
Dryden, Hammond, &c." 

The Milton borrowings are not extensive. The first one appears 
in Act I, Scene 1 of the Opera. Lysander invites Hermia to meet 
him in the wood where once before they had done " observance to 
the month of May," — and that suggests an " air " of twelve lines 
celebrating the season when 

Young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday."* 

In the seventh scene of the same act the Fairy Queen commands 
her elves to depart — in the words of Arcades: 

O'er the smooth enamell'd green 
Wlhere no print of step hath been 
Follow me, as I sing. . . ." 

In Act III, Scene 8, finally, Theseus's order to wake the huntsmen 
is the scene for another air based upon L' Allegro; 

Hark, hark, how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumb'ring morn. . . ." 

We shall see presently, moreover, that the opening lines of L' Alle- 
gro were used in a stage entertainment much more important and 
interesting than The Fairies, — in none other than the adaptation 
of Milton's own Comus which held the stage for over a hundred 
years. Our account of Comus, however, must wait upon the story 
of Lycidas and the Epitaph on Shakspere, which can be more rap- 
idly disposed of. 

The curious use of the Epitaph for dramatic purposes is recorded 
by Genest from a Co vent Garden playbill of 1752. This document, 
dated March 31, informed the public of a benefit for Ross, the 
actor, and announced Romeo and Juliet as the play. The public 

M The passage in the opera is a free rendering of lines 72-98, of V Allegro. 

u Arcades, lines 84-87. 

"£' Allegro, lines 53-56. Line 58, and lines 63-68 were used by Purcell 
for his fine duet, Let us Wander, not Unseen. (Cf. Six Vocal Duets by 
Henry Purcell, ed. A. Moffat.) 
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was further notified that " Milton's Epitaph to the memory of 
Shakspere will be spoken by Ross, representing the Shade of Shaks- 
pere, as figured on his monument in Westminster Abbey." When 
the gentle Shakspere's ghost made his bow and proceeded to sing 
his own praise in Milton's words, — 

What needs my Shakspere for his honored bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones. . . . 

the audience must have thought him a mad ghost indeed, or at 
least a somewhat conceited one. At all events the entertainment 
surely justified the closing announcement of the playbill : " Noth- 
ing under full price will be taken during the performance." ee 

Nor was the stage rendering of Lycidas without its element of 
the incongruous. It was played at Covent Garden on November 
4, 1767. " The first new Performance this Season," writes Vic- 
tor," "was Lycidas, an Elegy, set to Music by Mr. Jackson of 
Exeter, 68 — and well intended by him, as a Condolance on the much- 
lamented Death of the Duke of York. It was performed the Night 
after his Funeral — and that Night only." The printed text 68 in- 
dicates that the piece enlisted the services of at least eight perform- 
ers, and also that once more Milton's words and even his sense 
were sadly marred in the adaptation. Many of his lines are kept, 
but the rise and fall of his cadence is, to a large extent, lost by their 
re-arrangement into the inevitable " airs." The glory has de- 
parted. As thus : 

He ask'd the Winds, he ask'd the Waves 
What had befel this gentle Swain, 
And ev'ry Gush of rugged Wings 
That sweeps across the troubled Main, — 
Alas! they knew not of his fate! 



"Genest, op. cit., TV, 348. A less extraordinary but somewhat analogous 
performance was staged at the same house on May 16, 1796. The play- 
bill announces as part of that day's entertainment, " an Ode, selected from 
Ben Jonson, In Honor of Shakspeare, Composed for Two Choirs, expressly 
for this evening's Performance, to be sung by Messrs. Incledon, Bowden, 
Townsend, etc." (Covent Garden Playbills, British Museum.) 

"History of the Theatres, in, 115. 

w Jackson composed muoh other music for the stage, and enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. (Cf. O'Keefe's Recollections, I, 374, 375.) 

""Lycidas: a musical Entertainment. The Words altered from Mil- 
ton." London, 1767. 
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After this it may be pardonable to turn for a moment to the mu- 
sic of the original: 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings. . . .*• 

The adapter, moreover, shows his independent spirit by suppress- 
ing altogether the Pilot of the Galilean Lake, and by giving St. 
Peter's great denunciation of the evil shepherds whose hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed — to reverend Camus ! Victor did not 
notice that this version of Lycidas differed somewhat from the 
original, but he had his doubts as to the wisdom of putting it on 
the stage. " This fine Poem," he writes, " was wrote by Milton, 
in his Bloom of Youth and Genius . . . but any mournful Ditty 
must be unfitt for a Theatrical Entertainment to follow a Play; 
where no subject but Mirth or Shew ! And no Music but the bal- 
lad or facetious Burletta can stand any chance for success." Vic- 
tor's judgment was sound for more reasons than one, and the first 
performance of this version of Lycidas fitly celebrated its own 
funeral as well as that of the Duke of York. 

No work of Milton enjoyed more favor upon the stage than. 
Comus, and perhaps no great poem was ever so buffeted by the 
vicissitudes of time and theatrical expediency. In the year 1737 
an opera entitled Sabrina was written by one Paul Rolli for the 
Haymarket, and the author of the very wretched libretto T1 stated 
that " the basis of the present poem is a mask written by Mr. John 
Milton." The Sabrina episode of Comus is very poorly utilized in 
this opera, which seems to have had no more success than it de- 
served. It may, however, have suggested the production of Comus 
the next year. At all events, from 1738 until the middle of the 
nineteenth century Comus maintained itself upon the stage not 
only at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, but also in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Bath, and the provinces in general. Great professionals 
vied with noble amateurs in exploiting the popularity of the piece. 
Few indeed were the players of any consequence who did not have 

™ Lycidas, lines 91-95. 

71 Paul Rolli, Libretti of Ancient Italian Operas, London, 1737, vol. vi. 
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Comus in their repertory, and more than a few won fame in it. 
The versions they used are extant in a score of editions. At least 
four separate and distinct adaptations were made in the course of 
time, and of these the first two and the last are particularly worthy 
of study at close range. Without such observation the popularity of 
Comus with the players and public is not easily explained. With 
it, the stage history of the piece makes a significant commentary 
upon the taste of the times, and a striking record of the shifty de- 
vices by which the managers capitalized the fame of a great poet. 
In Genest's record for the year 1738 at Drury Lane Theatre, 
appears the following entry under date of March fourth: 

Never acted, Comus. Comus: Quin; Brothers: Milward and Cibber Jun.; 

1st Spirit: Mills; Lady: Mrs. Cibber; Euphrosyne: Mrs. Clive 

and others.™ 

The first " alteration " of Milton's masque which these players 
performed Genest describes as a "judicious" one, — a somewhat 
astonishing verdict from a critic who resented as bitterly as did 
Genest the comparatively gentler handling which Shakspere re- 
ceived from his eighteenth century adapters. Genest goes on to 
say that the adapter, Dr. Dalton, retained 

nearly the whole of the original, added or compiled the scenes between the 
Brothers and Comus' Crew, and introduced a variety of songs to make it 
pass off better on the Stage; the B. D.™ says they are taken from Milton's 
other works. The Prologue is modest and sensible — 

' Small is our portion, and we wish 'twere none.' 

From such an analysis of this adaptation as our space will permit, 
the reader may judge as to the truthfulness of the opening asser- 
tion of this line, and as to the praiseworthiness of its closing sen- 
timent. In any case, Genest's note requires a supplement. 

In fairness to the adapter, allowance must be made for the diffi- 
culties inherent in his task. Certain of Dr. Johnson's judgments 
upon Milton are notoriously out of favor today, 7 * but his criticism 

" Genest, op. cit., m, 553. 

™ I. e., the Biographica Dramatica. The italics are mine. The ascrip- 
tion of the additional songs to Milton would be an insult to the poet's 
memory if it were not an obvious absurdity which Genest would have 
stamped as such had he read the songs. See the discussion below. 

"His estimate of Lycidas, for instance, in his Life of Milton. 
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of Comus as a drama remains substantially sound, nor can there be 
any question that it represented the accepted opinion of his 
time. " A work more truly poetical," Johnson writes, " is rarely 
found." But, — " As a drama it is deficient. The discourse of 
the Spirit is too long, an objection that may be made to almost 
all the following speeches; they have not the spriteliness of a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention, but seem rather declama- 
tions deliberately composed and formally repeated on a moral 
question." 75 So far one would scarcely challenge Johnson's find- 
ings, nor the adapter's attempt to meet the difficulty. Throughout 
his version Dalton shortens the speeches, often by a slight interrup- 
tion or inversion which adds give and take to the dialogue without 
doing injury to the poetry. To this extent the adapter's work is 
reasonably " judicious." For the rest it is too often beneath con- 
tempt. And yet that is perhaps precisely because he shared an- 
other opinion of Dr. Johnson's : " Throughout the whole, the fig- 
ures are too bold and the language too luxuriant for dialogue : it 
is a drama in the epic style, inelegantly splendid and tediously in- 
structive." Te By cutting the original and adding scenes of his 
own the adapter 7T lowered the tone of the piece until it rang no 
longer with the music of its own spheary chime but echoed and re- 
echoed the riot and ill-managed merriment of the early eighteenth 
century stage. Johnson, to be sure, noted approvingly that Milton's 
" invitations to pleasure are so general that they excite no distinct 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the 
fancy." 7S The adapter, for his part, spared no pains to show his dis- 
approval of this sort of thing. He cures Milton's tedious instruct- 
iveness by making vice as seductive, and virtue as stupid, as pos- 
sible. Specifically, he does this by adding song after song and 
dance after dance. Granting that these were set to excellent mu- 
sic, and speaking more particularly only of the songs, one is forced 
to the conclusion that Milton himself would have regarded some of 
them as quite superfluous. Others he would have frowned upon — 
unlike the public— because they are " witty " in the best Restora- 
tion sense of the word, and still others he might have condemned as 

n Life of Milton. '« Ibid. 

" See " Comus, a Mask : now adapted to the Stage, as Alter'd from Mil- 
ton's Mask." London, 1738. 
" Op. cit. 
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quite shameless in any sense. All subsequent adaptations of Comus 
are based more or less upon this one of Dalton's. A summary of 
it, therefore, will be in order here. 

The adapter stays close to his original in his opening scene, except 
that he adds " the gentle Philidel," 7 ° a second spirit, who is " com- 
mission'd to direct or share " the charge of Thyrsis. Incidentally, 
by breaking into his brother spirit's remarks on occasion, Philidel 
helps to make the exposition move along. The two then separate, 
Thyrsis to watch over the Brothers, Philidel to guard the Lady 
through the magic wood. This task he does not perform any too 
well, — but so far no serious exception can be taken to the adapter's 
work. Nor does one object to his rendering of Comus's first 
speech, — " The star that bids the shepherd fold," 80 — a long speech 
which he ingeniously divides into several bits of recitative and 
song, and assigns, respectively, to Comus, and to " a man " and 
" a woman." The first real hint of the vulgarization of Milton 
appears in the adapter's stage-direction before the entrance of 
Comus's rout. Here Milton's " monsters " become merely " a rout 
of men and women, dress'd like Bacchanals." And this first hint 
is soon followed by others, not particularly objectionable in them- 
selves, perhaps, but indicative of what is to follow. Comus has 
invited his followers to begin their revels: 

Come, let us our rites begin; 

'Tis only daylight that makes sin. . . . 81 

This theme the adapter elaborates in two songs of his own. A 
stanza from each will illustrate their merits and defects : 

Song by a From Tyrant Laws and Customs free 
Man and We follow sweet Variety 
Woman By Turns we Drink and Dance and Sing, 

Love forever on the Wing. . . . 

Song by By the gayly circling Glass 

a Man We can see how Minutes pass; 

By the hollow Cask are told 
How the waining Night grows old. . . . 

There follows the appearance of the Lady. Her long entrance 
speech is somewhat shortened by the adapter, and he further cuts 

"See below, n. 100. w Comus, 93. 

"Ibid., 125. 
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up the speech by giving Comus an additional aside. Her Echo 
Song is kept, and so also is her colloquy with Comus. The adapter 
then brings his first act to a characteristic close. Comus's crew 
enters from behind the trees, and we have the following " Song, 
By a Man " : 

Fly swiftly, ye Minutes, till Comus receive 
The nameless soft Transports that Beauty can give, — 
The Bowl's frolic Joys let him teach her to prove 
And she in return yield the raptures of Love. 

Without Love and Wine, Wit and Beauty are vain, 
All Grandeur insipid, and Riches a Pain, 
The most splendid Palace grows dark as the Grave: 
Love and Wine give, ye Gods! or take back what ye gave. 

Chorus 
Away, away, away, 

To Comus' Court repair; 
There Night outshines the Day, 

There yields the melting Fair." 

Dalton's second act carries on from the point at which he left 
Milton. The Elder Brother's long speech on chastity, once more, 
is cut up, — the Younger Brother breaking in with several leading 
questions. Then comes Thyrsis to tell the Brothers of Comus and 
his crew, and how they can inveigle those who " pass unweeting 
by the way." At this point the jarring sound of the adapter's 
timbrel breaks in once more. Dalton gives us a long sequence of 
shows, songs, and dances, and their wild, tumultuous, mirth pro- 
claims to the Brothers the presence of those very tempters of whom 
Thyrsis had told them. " Revelling and by turns carressing each 
other," they come forward and invite " the god-like youths " to 
join them, — " the happiest of the Race of Men." The elder Bro- 
ther, however, tells them that they are only a lot of drunken 
bacchanals. They venture a soft answer, first, by way of a song 
which denounces fame as " an empty, airy, glittering bubble," and 

81 The contrast between this song and Milton's noble scene just preceding 
is characteristic of this adaptation, for it must be remembered that much 
of Milton is retained. And such incongruities are not limited to this 
scene, as the following material will show. A reprint of Dalton's version 
appeared at one time in A Collection of the Most Esteemed Farces Per- 
formed on the English Stage (Edinburgh, 1782) — and one does not alto- 
gether wonder! 
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next, in the shape of a mild reproof from one of the bacchantes : 
" Oh how unseemly shews in blooming Youth — Such grey Sever- 
ity ! " She continues in this vein (indulging herself, meanwhile, 
in an interesting echo from Paradise Lost) and invites the young 
man to her Bower of Bliss, where he shall 

Taste the Joys that Nature sheds, 

From Morn to Noon, from Noon to dewy Eve, 

Each rising Hour by rising Pleasures marked. . . . 8S 

But the invitation is not accepted, and so the tempters try two 
more songs, — as thus : 

Would you taste the noontide Air? 

To yon fragrant Bower repair. . . . 

Where on the Hyacinth and Rose 

The Fair doth all alone repose. . . . 

All alone — and in her Anns 

Your Breast may beat to Love's Alarms. . . . 

Live and love, enjoy the Fair, 
Banish Sorrow, banish Care. . . . 

The Brothers and their earthly visitants indulge in a further ex- 
change of views upon virtue and vice and the enjoyment thereof. 
The rout once more invites the pedant youths, the "beardless 
cynics," to its Bower of Bliss where yields the melting Fair, but 
they are not to be won over by this brazen harlotry. And so the 
second act ends with the rout dancing off, and Thyrsis, as in Mil- 
ton, telling the Brothers of the Lady's distress, and of his plans to 
succor her. 84 

Comus himself opens Dalton's third act with the invocation from 
L' Allegro, — " Hence, loathed Melancholy." 85 Then enters an en- 
tirely new character, — one which became a great favorite with the 
public and the actresses who portrayed it: "A Nymph, represent- 
ing Euphrosyne or Mirth," whose business it is to assail the poor 
Lady with pointed recitative and jolly ballads in the best fashion 
of the day, all for the purpose of winnng her over to Comus. 

No domestic, jealous Jars, 
Buzzing Slanders, wordy Wars, 



M Cf . Paradise Lost, I, 742-744. 

"Milton's lines, 631-639, are cut; and the forty-two lines from 617 to 
658 are reduced to twenty-three. 
85 The first thirty-six lines of V 'Allegro are brought in at this point. 
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obtain in her kingdom, Euphrosyne assures the Lady, — 

Sighs to amorous Sighs returning, 
Pulses beating, Bosoms burning, — 
Bosoms with warm Wishes panting — 
Are the only Tumults here. 

The Lady protests in vain against these "odious strains." The 
only relief she gains is that which conies of a change of torture, 
for now the sedge-crowned Naiads appear in all their azure sheen 
— and dance ! The " Pastoral Nymph," another invention of the 
adapter's, next takes up the burden and sings a mournful ditty of 
her gentle Damon. She mourns him in every hill and every grove 
— without moving the Lady, so that the sprightly Euphrosyne feels 
called upon to try again. This time she sings of the joys of the 
coquette and of her triumphs over mere man, and points out how 
little such as she need to complete their happiness here below : 

Why should they e'er give me pain 
Who to give me Joy disdain ? 
All I ask of mortal Man 
Is to love me— whilst he can ! 

The sentiment is so admirable, so truly Miltonic, that we may let 
it stand for a moment. One is not surprised to read of visiting 
French actresses returning to Paris and scoring big hits with these 
songs from Comus* — these songs " which the B. D. says are taken 
from Milton's other works." ! It is somewhat surprising that Dr. 
Johnson let them pass without a word of comment. He must have 
known of them, and yet he doubtless meant to do Milton such jus- 
tice as he could. Indeed, in 1750, he went out of his way to do an 
act of charity for Milton's granddaughter, Mrs. Foster, for whose 
benefit performance of Comus he wrote the Prologue which Gar- 
rick delivered. 87 Johnson admonished the public that the poverty 

M Mademoiselle Chateauneuf was particularly successful in still another 
song long associated with these Comus revivals, — Oive me Wine, Rosy 
Wine. (See Genest, op. cit., x, 313; Chetwood, History of the Stage, p. 
130; also O'Keefe, op. cit., I, 139, on successes scored by other foreign 
players who appeared in Comus.) 

m 130 I. were raised for Mrs. Foster in this way. Johnson urged public 
support of this charity not only in his Prologue but also in several letters 
published before the event. (See Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill, I, 230.) 
Voltaire's remark, that Milton's granddaughter was rich within, a quarter 
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of the poet's granddaughter was a reproach to his memory, but of 
the adapter's nimble handling of the poet's fame he said nothing. 
Perhaps Johnson was satisfied with the adapter's apologia which 
follows the song just quoted, for at that point Dal ton apparently 
felt the need of striking a blow for virtue, — and so he interrupts 
the merry songs by a " lofty and solemn music from above, whence 
the second attendant spirit descends gradually in a splendid ma- 
chine." Philidel announces that he comes " from the Eealms of 
Peace above," and proceeds to sing a song of " awful Virtue's Hill 
sublime." There, the song has it, " enthron'd sits the Immortal 
Fair," and there " eternal Bliss for transient Pain " is promised 
to the virtuous. The Lady thanks the adapter's " heav'nly song- 
ster," — and then, at last, we return to Milton. Her subtle and 
eloquent debate with Comus on the subject of chastity must needs 
have seemed strange after the shows and gew-gaws that precede it, 
nor is it allowed to go very far without interruption. Euphrosyne 
is not to be denied. " Preach me not your musty Eules," she sings, 
and then calls for more dancers, — 

Ye Fauns and ye Dryads, from Hill, Dale, and Grove, 

Trip, trip it along, conducted by Love . . . 

And in various Measures show Love's various Sport! 

They do, — and she sings another song, after which Milton's debate 
is allowed to proceed. The fact that these devices of the adapter 
rob Comus of all the effect of his subtle and brilliant sophistry,— 
that the great logician becomes a gross and palpable fraud — these 
considerations apparently troubled no one who had anything to 
do with the production. The adapter, for the rest, introduces a 
third spirit to assist in the Sabrina episode. This he follows in 
the main, though again the weight of his own insertions force him 
to save time and to cut Milton unmercifully. Thus, lie omits not 
only the story of Sabrina's parentage and other descriptive bits, 
but also the shepherd's song of thanks, and considerable parts of 
the song of Thyrsis at the close. 88 Thyrsis having thus been made 
to " epiloguize " at forced speed, time is left for epilogue number 

of an hour after she had been taken up by the London men of letters, is a 
characteristic inaccuracy. (Cf. Parton, Life of Voltaire, I, 232.) 

88 And yet, at the very end, he adds a very superfluous exchange of what 
can hardly be described as other than stupid " post-mortems " on the part 
of the two brothers. 
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two, which is done in the best vein of eighteenth century flippancy. 
Here Euphrosyne is once more in her glory. She pays her respects 
to the critics, to the mealy fop, the cold prude, the shy coquette, to 
dull poring pedants, and party fools. And she expresses for the 
adapter and the company the hope that they have 

.... Proved at least 
All vice is folly, and makes man a beast. 

In 1772 Colman the elder prepared a new version of Comus for 
the revival of that year at Covent Garden Theatre. Colman's ver- 
sion, broadly speaking, is merely an abridgment of Dalton's, and 
Comus henceforward appeared as a two-act afterpiece, whereas it 
had formerly held the chief place in the bill. 89 Colman's preface 
to the edition of 1772 80 contains certain explanatory and apolo- 
getic matter that is worth quoting. He observes that 

Pure Poetry, unmixt with passion, however admired in the closet, has 
scarce ever been able to sustain itself on the stage. In this Abridgment 
. . . the divine arguments on temperance and chastity, together with 
many descriptive passages are indeed expunged or contracted." But, 
divine as they are, the most accomplished declaimers have been embar- 
rassed in the recitation. . . . Comus, with all its beauties . . . maintained 
its place in the Theatre chiefly by the assistance of the musick, but the 
musick itself . . . almost sunk with the weight of the Drama. 

All this suggests pretty well what Colman did in his third-hand 
re-working of the Masque; namely, that he cut Milton's text much 
more ruthlessly than his predecessor, but kept most of that gen- 
tleman's merry songs and curious inventions. Thus, Colman re- 
tained the several tributes to " the melting Fair," the bacchantes' 
scene with the Brothers, and even the last superfluous colloquy 
between these two. 92 And in a foot-note to his preface, Colman 
points out that his version has at least one altogether new song of 
its own. The theme of this song is simple, — 

Mortals, learn your Lives to measure 
Not by Length of Time, but Pleasure, — 



w Cf. Genest, op. cit., in, 553. 

""'Comus: a Masque. Altered from Milton. As Performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. The music composed by Dr. Arne." 
London, 1772. 

M As noted above, Dalton had retained most of these passages. 

" See above, n. 88. 
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and it is introduced to aid Comus's suit to the Lady. In this 
connection another remark of Colman's deserves attention. "As 
a further argument in favour of the Drama in its present form," 
Colman urges "that the festivity in the character of Comus is 
heightened." Perhaps the astounding vulgarity with which Mil- 
ton's delicate conception of Comus is laid low by the adapters, does 
add to its festivity! Certainly the character who in Milton's poem 
symbolizes the most impassioned, and yet the most subtle, appeal 
of the sensuous, becomes in their hands a gross sensualist, a mere 
lascivious magician. " The greatness of Comus," writes Masson, 
"consists no less in the power and purity of the doctrine than in. 
the exquisite mythological invention and the perfection of the lite- 
rary finish." 93 These virtues the adapters do not boast, but their 
" festivity " did serve them long and well with the public. 

Thomas Dibdin ° 4 in 1815, by way of preface to his version of 
Comus, acknowledges his indebtedness to Dalton and Colman, and 
notes that the piece " has recently been brought forward with great 
. . . splendor . . . and with still further variations." He refers 
to the revival of the masque at Covent Garden on April 28, 1815, 
where Comus was played fifteen times altogether that year, by a 
company of some fifty principals and assisting artists. The play- 
bill announcing the revival suggests that it must have been a lavish 
spectacle indeed, and it describes in glowing terms — and big letters 
— some of the chief scenes : "A Wood, a Rivulet by Sunset, a Laby- 
rinth, the Bower of Comus," and (in heavily leaded type) " Sa- 
brina's Submarine Palace ! " * 5 As for Dibdin's version, 06 he him- 
self states truthfully that he steered somewhat between Colman 
and the later Covent Garden spectacle, but adhered " mostly to the 
latter." The playbill and Dibdin's copy show that by this time 
Comus had been further diluted and dilated by the addition of 

M Life, I, 622. 

"Prompter at Drury Lane and the author of a number of successful 
plays. 

85 See the British Museum playbills, Covent Garden Theatre. A MS. 
inventory of the costumes and properties at that playhouse in 1768-1769 
(British Museum) mentions among the women's costumes, "Comus's — 
901.," and among the latter, "12 Thyrsis— Comus; 1 Small Glass and 
Basket, — Comus." 

"* " Comus, a Mask, Altered from Milton. Correctly given from copies 
used in the Theatres." London Theatre, vol. x, London, 1815. 
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new songs and shows. A few lines from the pastoral duet just 
before the close of Dibdin's first act may serve to illustrate the new 
additions : 

Woman. O thou wert born to please me, 

Man. My life, my only Love, 

Woman. Through all the Woods I'll praise thee, 

Man. My rural Queen of Love. 

Woman. Thus happy, never 

Man. Jealous, 

Woman. Can any harm 

Man. Assail us? 

Woman. Can any harm assail us? 

Man. My rural Queen of Love! ** 

Even before this time many other songs had been added on occasion 
to exploit the talents of new actresses who appeared in successive 
revivals of the masque. 98 Dibdin, meanwhile, requires no further 
notice. It will suffice to add that he is as far from Milton as any 
of his fellow adapters. 

The last version of Comus™ that we shall notice here in any 
detail is the furthest from Milton is more senses than one. It was 
prepared for the 1842 revival of the piece at Covent Garden, — and 
it is so very far from Milton that it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that if the poet had been at the performance he might have 
been seriously puzzled to recognize any part of it as his own — 
except the Echo Song and a few other airs and bits of recitative. 
The dramatis personae this time numbered well over fifty, and 
among them appeared such interesting figures as Cupid, two " Sy- 
rens," a whole company of " Spirits of the Air," and a " Genius 
of the Frozen Clime." 10 ° The adapter states that his " operatic 

" It appears that this song had occasionally been used as early as 1790. 
See below, p. 308, n. ||. 

"Miss Anne Catley, on October 30, 1776, added " a favorite Scotch air 
of Dr. Arne's." (See British Museum playbills, and compare p. 304 below.) 
Mademoiselle Chateauneuf's Rosy Wine has already been mentioned. (See 
above, n. 86) Mrs. Martyr introduced "the favorite song of The Hunts- 
man's Sweet Halloo " on May 20, 1783, and Madam Mara sang " Mad Bess, 
in character," during the performance of May 25, 1796. (Br. Museum 
Playbills, Covent Oarden.) 

"See playbill for March 2, 1842. (Br. Mus.) 

100 " Songs, duets, chorusses, etc., in Milton's Comus : a masque in two 
acts, with additions from the author's peom of L' Allegro, and from Dry- 
den's opera of King Arthur." London, 1842. For a glowing contemporary 
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spectacle " was modelled partly on Dalton's version, but he truth- 
fully adds that he omitted most of the earlier interpolations. It 
must be said for this version that it is comparatively inoffensive, — 
that it omits the songs and shows that were most indicative of bad 
taste in the earlier adaptations, but also that the text, at least, is 
quite colorless and, if anything, less like Milton than its predeces- 
sors. The latest adapter makes much of the point that the spirit 
Philidel in Dalton's production was borrowed from Dryden's opera 
of King Arthur. That may have been the case, though Dryden's 
Philidel,— 

An airy shape, the tenderest of my kind, 

The last seduc'd, and least deform'd of Hell . . . 

Desirous to repent and loth to sin. . . 

certainly bears only a nominal resemblance to the Philidel that 
had come to be familiar in Dalton's version. At all events, the 
1842 adapter would have us believe that this earlier association 
between Comus and King Arthur led him to substitute for Dalton's 
work " analogous passages " from Dryden. Although these, as he 
says, had " the additional recommendation of having been set to 
music by Purcell," they make a strange, unintelligible patchwork 
indeed. Thus, in the first act, the Lady appears and sings the 
Echo Song without any notice having been given as to the danger 
which threatens her. The Brothers come on but say not a word, — 
contenting themselves with pursuing Comus and the Lady in dumb 
show. Meanwhile, bacchanals and bacchantes dance wildly and 
there is a nonsensical chase of will o' the wisp flames, with accom- 
panying lyrics — all perfectly without rhyme or reason except such 
as they had in King Arthur, in which piece the flames are the trick 
of an evil spirit who seeks to mislead King Arthur and his knights. 
The " analogy " manufactured by the adapter lies in the point that 
Philidel in each case is made to spoil the trick. Again, the second 
act of this version of Comus brings in a " Frost Scene " between 
Cupid and the Genius of the Frozen Clime — which has certainly 
nothing to do with the case except in so far as it also appears in 
Dryden's opera. Sabrina, finally, comes on without any reason 
being suggested for her doing so. Obviously, the adapter took it 
for granted that everybody knew the story anyhow ! His ingenious 

description of this production see H. S. Wyndhain's Annals of Cov. Gar. 
Theatre, II, 149. 
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explanation, however, for t/he curious telescoping of King Arthur 
upon Comus will bear further investigation. 

In this case the playbills tell a somewhat more plausible stoTy. 
The Covent Garden bill of March 2, 1842 — the day of the first per- 
formance — states that the production had been somewhat delayed 
after its announcement, and that meanwhile Drury Lane had en- 
tered the field. " Curiously enough," it adds, " not only Comus 
was advertised as forthcoming at Drury Lane, but, by a singular 
coincidence™ 1 Dryden's Opera of King Arthur, which had been 
brought under the consideration of this management by another 
person." The Drury Lane bills bear out this singular coincidence, 
for tihat playhouse had publicly announced a short time before that 
" Milton's Masque of Comus, composed by Arne, and Dryden's 
King Arthur, composed by Purcell, will be the next Musical Re- 
vivals of this Theatre." l02 But the Covent Garden management, 
according to its playbill, did not see fit to " relinquish preconceived 
ideas in consequence of the mere announcement of revivals " by 
" other establishments." In fact, it looks very much as though the 
juxtaposition of Milton and Dryden in the Drury Lane announce- 
ment suggested to the rival tJheatre the brilliant idea of combining 
the two and thus — quite in accord with good old theatrical tradi- 
tion 10S — stealing a march on old Drury. Covent Garden, at all 
events, was ready in March, and Drury Lane followed with King 
Arthur on November 16, 1842. It brought out Comus, " adapted 
from the Poet's text ... the Music except one Air from the origi- 
nal composer, Henry Lawes, by Handel and Arne," on February 
24, 1843, with Macready in the title role. 104 I have not been able 
to find a copy of the text, but the chances are that it did not differ 
very much from that of Colman or Dibdin. 

Students of Milton have, of course, long been aware of the popu- 
larity of Comus on the stage, but I believe it has not been generally 

m The italics are mine. 

a0 *Br. Mus. Playbills. 

,0 »On November 7, 1789, Drury Lane produced a play entitled Marcella, 
"without the Author's consent, and got up in such haste to forestall its 
representation at the other house that it was not much liked." (W. C. 
Oulton, History of the Theatres, n, 54.) For other interesting cases of 
rivalry between the houses, cf. The Life of G. A. Bellamy, ir, 98; Genest, 
op. eit., rv, 206, 162; and Gibber's Apology, ed. Lowe, n, 179-180. 

M See Br. Mus. playbills. 
3 
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understood just how the adapters treated the poet. This belief 
must serve as my excuse for having treated of the several stage ver- 
sions of Gomus perhaps with too much detail and too harshly. To 
conclude, I have only to give some account of the chief players who 
appeared in the piece, and then a tabular summary of recorded 
performances, in so far as I have been able to trace them. 105 

We have already seen 10 * that Comus transformed first appeared 
on the boards of Drury Lane in 1738, with a very distinguished 
cast. The title role was played by James Quin : he of Quin's Jests, 
matchless raconteur, gourmand, friend and actor, and one of Gar- 
rick's few great rivals of later days. In his support appeared Mrs. 
Cibber, as the Lady, and Mrs. Clive, as Euphrosyne, — two justly 
famed actresses of whom we have already spoken in connection 
with their services rendered to Samson. And Theophilus Cibber, 
the greatest Pistol of them all — the interesting but unfortunate 
son of an interesting father, the laureate — played one of the Bro- 
thers. He and his wife doubtless did their full duty in their re- 
spective parts for the remaining ten performances of the masque 
in 1738 — before facing each other in one of the most scandalous 

""Perhaps half of the material in the discussion and table below repre- 
sents a compilation of the references to Comus in Genest and other 
historians of the theatres. This I have supplemented by an examination 
of the British Museum playbills of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
through the year 1845. Those of Covent Garden begin with the year 1753, 
but for the period 1753-1779 the collection is very fragmentary. There- 
after the sequence is unbroken. Drury Lane is represented by two small 
volumes of playbills for the period 1754-1813, with a complete collection 
thereafter. It was no part of Genest's purpose to list all performances of 
Comus, though he mentions many. I have not had access to playbills other 
than those in the B. M. and in general, therefore, could not supplement 
Genest's notes on Comus performances for the earlier decades of its history. 
For this period, then, the number of performances recorded in the table is 
generally that given by Genest. But the playbills for the second half of 
the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth record scores of 
performances during many years which Genest does not touch at all. These 
are completely accounted for in the summary, which briefly reviews all the 
material in the following text. To avoid the multiplication of references, 
I have, in general, given them in connection with the table; not with the 
discussion. The material on the players is based on Fitzgerald's New 
History of the Stage, and on standard theatrical biography in general, and 
no detailed references will be required. (See below, p. 307, n. *.) 

*" See above, n. 72. 
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law suits of the time, which thoroughly disgraced both of tJhem. 10 ' 
Quin took the lead also in the next 108 production of Comus, which 
took place at the Aungier Street Theatre, Dublin, in 1741. As- 
sociated with him were Ryan — famous for his tragic lovers and his 
fine gentlemen of comedy — and Mademoiselle Chateauneuf, who 
later spread the fame of the Comus songs to Paris. 109 The produc- 
tion is said to have been staged "with a brilliancy never before 
known in Dublin," and was " allowed to be the best entertainment 
presented to the public for many years." 110 Its success led the 
managers to revive the piece within two years, with " new scenery 
and decorations " and a fairly strong cast, and it again proved 
successful. 111 Meanwhile it was given at least once more at Drury 
Lane in the same year (1743), and the year after found it started 
on its triumphant career on the boards of Covent Garden. On 
March 3d, Quin, Ryan, and Mrs. Clive played their old parts here, 
the part of the Lady this time enlisting the services of another 
distinguished actress, — Mrs. Pritchard, the able successor of Nance 
Oldfield, and a favorite performer of such diverse parts as Rosa- 
lind, Lady Brute, and Lady Macbeth. The same cast repeated 
the masque at Covent Garden in 1747 for the benefit of one of 
their colleagues, and it was thereafter freuqently given at actors' 
benefits: a trustworthy indication of its drawing power with the 
public. And in 1750, as we have seen, it was appropriately chosen 
for the benefit of Mrs. Foster, Milton's granddaughter, when John- 
son and Garrick united their forces in her behalf at Drury Lane. 

Another benefit performance of the piece is recorded at Drury 
in 1751, and the next year brought to that house another talented 
Irish actor, Mossop, for the part of Comus, and a new Lady, in the 
person of Mrs. Davies. 112 who is said to have been "excellence itself" 
in this part. 113 In 1755 Comus was revived at Covent Garden, 

107 Cf. A Collection of Remarkable Trials, London, 1739. 

108 See below, p. 307, n. t- 
" > " See above, n. 86. 

110 Fitzgerald, Life of Mrs. Clive, p. 29; Genest, op. cit., x, 313. 

111 Another Anglo-Irish actor named Webster is spoken of as particu- 
larly successful in Comus, in which he played the title role and " sang all 
the principal Bacchanal songs. . . . He also spoke the words well . . ." 
(O'Keefe, op. cit., I, 338.) 

lu Wife of Tom Davies, the prompter, playwright, biographer of Garrick, 
and historian of the stage. 
113 Genest, op. cit., iv, 357, 406. 
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with " Gentleman Smith," an artist in " genteel comedy " parts, 
in the chief role, while the great Peg Woffington, in spite of her 
fondness for " breeches parts," did the Lady. Mrs. Cibber, the 
year after, returned to that part at Drury Lane, together with 
Mossop, Eoss, and Mrs. Clive, and they repeated their performance 
there in 1758. In that year also Sheridan the elder produced the 
masque at Dublin, but with somewhat indifferent success. 114 

More benefit performances at Drury came in 1759, while by 1760 
Peg Woffington at the other house had given up her part to a new- 
comer. The new Lady was Mrs. Ward, the great stage beauty who 
had shortly before created the part of Lady Randolph in Home's 
tragedy of Douglas. That she was successful would seem to ap- 
pear from the fact that Comus was acted eleven times that season. 
The next season at Covent Garden, however, brought forward an 
even more famous actress. October 8, 1762 was the date of the 
first appearance of the vivacious Anne Catley, a latter-day Nell 
Gwynne, whose beauty and " stage impudence " won her a huge 
success in the part of Euphrosyne and the Pastoral Nymph. The 
actress soon became the toast of the gentlemen of London ; and the 
ladies of Dublin — whither she repaired in 1764, with Comus in 
tow — rushed to have their coiffures " Catleyfied," after the fashion, 
presumably, which the curious observer may still admire in the 
picture of Miss Catley as Euphrosyne which adorns contemporary 
editions of Comus. 11 * Concerning this admirable performer we 
need merely add that she continued to do full justice to her favor- 
ite part at Covent Garden year after year, for some fifteen years 
altogether. Nor was she without strong support. Gentleman Smith 
played Comus, and in 1765 there came to join them, in the part of 
the Lady, the universally admired Mrs. Bellamy, whose wit and 
beauty, at least, did not require the public sympathy she asked for 
in her six apologetic volumes concerning her life. 

Mrs. Bellamy played the Lady again in 1767, and soon thereafter 
new actors as well as new actresses came forward in our piece, in 
London as well as in the provinces. Henderson, of whom Garrick 
said that "he might be made to figure in any of the puppets of 
his time," 116 acted two great puppets — Samlet and Comus — at 

at Ibid., rv, 410. 

115 See the Life of Miss Anne Catley, London, 1888. 

"• Fitzgerald, New History of the English Stage, n, 275. 
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Bath on December 27, 1774, and a few months later two players 
of lesser rank, Cautherley and Mrs. Baddeley, acted Comus and 
the Lady, respectively, for Cautherley's benefit at Drnry Lane. 
Again, in 1776, Spranger Barry's benefit at Covent Garden Theatre 
enlisted the devoted service of his very gifted wife, a "grand act- 
ress " in her day, according to the authorities, 117 in the part of the 
Lady, — a total of half a dozen performances at Covent Garden 
being scored for Comus that year. 

Just about this time also, we hear of at least one private per- 
formance of the masque by actors whose rank approximated that 
of the first performers at Ludlow Town. Samuel Whyte, the 
Irish schoolmaster, notes that on September 30, 1776, Comus was 
played at Marlay, the seat of the Right Honorable David La- 
touohe. Whyte wrote the Prologue, and Henry Grattan, the great 
Irish orator, provided the Epilogue, which was spoken by the 
Countess of Lanesborough. I shall quote some lines from the 
Epilogue in question before returning to the professional per- 
formers, by way of indicating that the spirit of this production 
probably did not differ much from those we have hitherto dealt 
with: 

Hist! hist! I hear a dame of fashion say, 

' Lord, how absurd the Heroine of this play ! 

A god of rank and fashion was so good 

To take a lady from a hideous wood, 

And she, quite country, obstinate, and mulish, 

Extremely fine — perhaps, but vastly foolish, 

Would neither speak, nor laugh, nor dance, nor fling, 

Nor condescend, nor wed — nor anything ! ' 

But why choose ComusT Comus won't go down! 

Milton, good creature, never knew the town. . . . 

But, gentle ladies, you'll, I'm sure, approve 

Your sex's triumph over guilty love." 1U 

Other private performances may have been given, though I do 
not know of any further records of such, 119 — but still other great 
professional players remain to be added to our list. Comus came 
back to Old Drury in 1777 and had twenty-one performances that 

117 Ibid., n, 181-185. 

"" Samuel Whyte, Poems, Dublin, 1792, pp. 60-66. 

"* Various arrangements of Comus for school and amateur performances 
have been printed in recent times. (See ed. by E. Ferguson, 1900, Lucy 
Chater, 1911, etc.) 
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same year at Covent Garden. From 1777 to 1785 Miss Catley, 
Henderson, and other popular performers 12 ° appeared in it there 
many times each season, and on May 15, 1786 the patrons of Drury 
Lane had the privilege of seeing the greatest tragic actress of the 
century in the characters of Ophelia and the Lady, which she 
chose upon the occasion of her own benefit. Mrs. Siddons returned 
to the character of the Lady a good many years later, for we may 
anticipate our record here to note that she acted the two leads in 
Richard III and Comus at Covent Garden in 1812, for the benefit 
of her brother, Charles Kemble, with whom Comus was a favorite 
part for many years. Meanwhile, scarcely a year went by during 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century without new tri- 
umphs for our masque at one house or the other, — particularly at 
Covent Garden, where it had long since become a tradition and a 
standby. But Drury Lane did not neglect it. Thus, on the last 
day of the season of 1798, Palmer appeared there in the two parts 
of Comus and Father Philip (in Monk Lewis's Castle Spectre), — 
a curious combination of the sublime and the ridiculous, one might 
say, were it not for the fact that the eighteenth century Comus did 
not suffer from an excess of sublimity ! Again, in 1803, the masque 
was played there for the benefit of the tragedian Cooke, and in 
1805 Elliston — " joyousest of once embodied spirits," according to 
Charles Lamb — added its title role to his repertory. 

During the next forty years there were three breaks in this con- 
tinuous performance. So far as I know, Comus did not appear 
on the boards, during the years 1805 to 1812, 1821 to 1828, and 
1834 to 1842. But during the other years it retained its popu- 
larity, and new players made their mark in the old parts. Bath 
saw it again at least once more in 1817, with Conway in the lead, 
and that actor, together with Incledon, Abbott, and Charles Kem- 
ble — aided and abetted by the splendid devices of their stage- 
managers — kept it on the boards of Covent Garden year after year. 
Old Drury, now become New Drury, revived it in 1833, and Ma- 
dame Vestris, the manager of Covent Garden in 1842, did it the 
honor of singing its most popular songs — re-enforced by Dryden 
and Purcell— when she cleverly anticipated the plans of the other 

130 Among them Gentleman Smith, Farren, Incledon, Mattocks, Bowden, 
Mrs. Martyr, and a mysterious " young Gentleman " who was made much 
of in the playbills of 1782. 
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house that year. 121 Macready, as we have seen, spoke the last word 
for Drury Lane the year after. 

The following summary of Comus's stage career bears ample tes- 
timony to the popularity of Milton in tihe theatre. 



Date 


Theatre 


Number of Performances "* 


1738 


Drury Lane 


11* 


1740 (t) 


T 


?t 


1741 


Aungier St., Dublin 


3* 


1743 


Aungier St., Dublin 


"Several"* 


1743 


Drury Lane 


1 or more* 


1744 


Covent Garden 


Number not given * 


1747 


Covent Garden 


1 or more * 


1750 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1751 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1752 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1755 


Covent Garden 


1 or more * 


1756 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1758 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1758 


Aungier St., Dublin 


1* 


1759 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1760 


Covent Garden 


11* 


1761 


Covent Garden 


1 or more * 


1762 


Covent Garden 


Many ; number not given * 


1764 


Smock Alley, Dublin 


Do.* 


1765 


Covent Garden 


3 or more J 


1767 


Covent Garden 


2 or morej 


1773 


Covent Garden 


1 or more* 


1774 


Bath 


1 or more * 


1775 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1776 


Covent Garden 


« 


1776 


Private performance, Marlay 






(Ireland) 


1§ 


1777 


Drury Lane 


1 or more * 


1777 


Covent Garden 


21 


1778 


Covent Garden 


3 


1779 


Covent Garden 


3 



m See above, notes 101-104, and text. m See above, n. 106. 

* Items so marked are taken from Genest, and may be found by referring 
to the respective years in his text. As a rule he does not give the number 
of performances. Items not otherwise marked are drawn from the B. M. 
playbills. 

t Victor, op. cit., n, 118, speaks of a performance this year, but gives no 
details. He is often inaccurate, and probably had in mind the 1738 
performance. 

t See Covent Garden Theatre Newspaper Clippings, British Museum. 

§ See above, n. 118. 
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Number of Performances 
10 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 or more * 

2 

3 

1 or more || 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 or more * 

2 

1 

1 or more * 

1 

1 or more * 

1 
15 

2 

2 

1 or more * 

2 
(see note — ) fl 
(see note — ) fl 

2 

7 

2 

4 
18 
11 



H The Sweet Ee/io song only, was sung here April 14, 1821, and May 30, 
1828. 

|| Frederick Reynolds, in telling of his opera, The Crusade, which was 
played at Covent Garden in 1790, says it owed much to the " irresistihle 
humor " of Quick and Edwin, burlesquing " ! thou wert born to please 
me," then " being sung at Drury Lane . . . with the greatest effect, in 
Milton's Mask of Comus." (Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, n, 
59 and n.) 



Date 


Theatre 


1780 


Covent Garden 


1781 


Covent Garden 


1782 


Covent Garden 


1783 


Covent Garden 


1784 


Covent Garden 


1785 


Covent Garden 


1786 


Drury Lane 


1787 


Covent Garden 


1788 


Covent Garden 


1790 


Drury Lane 


1791 


Covent Garden 


1792 


Covent Garden 


1793 


Covent Garden 


1795 


Covent Garden 


1796 


Covent Garden 


1797 


Covent Garden 


1798 


Drury Lane 


1799 


Covent Garden 


1800 


Covent Garden 


1803 


Drury Lane 


1803 


Covent Garden 


1805 


Drury Lane 


1812 


Covent Garden 


1815 


Covent Garden 


1816 


Covent Garden 


1817 


Covent Garden 


1817 


Bath 


1819 


Covent Garden 


1821 


Covent Garden 


1828 


Covent Garden 


1829 


Covent Garden 


1833 


Covent Garden 


1833 


Drury Lane 


1834 


Covent Garden 


1842 


Covent Garden 


1843 


Drury Lane 



The University of California. 



